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Abstract: Federal spending on early childhood education 
and care exceeds $25 billion annually. President Obama 
and other proponents of taxpayer-funded universal pre- 
school want to add $10 billion as an incentive for the states 
to expand their early childhood education and care pro- 
grams — with the goal of giving all children access to state- 
subsidized preschool. Why is this a bad idea ? Because the 
majority of America’s young children already attend pre- 
school — and a new federal program that provides financial 
incentives for states to expand preschool would become an 
expensive and unnecessary taxpayer subsidy for middle- 
class and upper-income children. “Free” preschools would 
also crowd out private preschool programs, limiting choice 
and options for parents. Heritage Foundation education 
policy expert Lindsey Burke explains why more govern- 
ment control and spending will not help America’s children. 



President Barack Obama wants to dramatically 
increase federal spending on early childhood educa- 
tion and care, which includes creating incentives for 
states to implement universal preschool. 1 In 2009, the 
Administration was well on its way to fulfilling this 
promise when the President included $5 billion in 
new subsidies for early childhood education and care 
in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA). The President’s fiscal year (FY) 2011 budget 
request includes $9.3 billion over 10 years for a new 
Early Learning Challenge Fund grant program, which 
has been included in higher education legislation (the 
Student Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act — SAFRA) 
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Talking Points 

• More than 80 percent of four-year-old chil- 
dren are already enrolled in some form of 
preschool program, and enrollment of three- 
year-old and four-year-old children in school 
has increased nearly fivefold since 1964. 

• The federal government already provides 
subsidies to low-income children to access 
preschool or child care. 

• A federal program that creates incentives for 
states to provide universal preschool to all 
children would crowd out the robust private 
preschool market by creating a 'free'' alterna- 
tive and by over-regulating private providers 
that seek to participate in a government-run 
program. As a result, American families' pre- 
school choices would be limited-reducing 
educational and care quality for children. 

• A new federal program to increase access to 
preschool would be an expensive and unnec- 
essary subsidy for middle-class and upper- 
income children. 
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passed by the House, and currently under consider- 
ation in the Senate. The Early Learning Challenge 
Fund provides grants to states to expand their early 
education programs. If implemented, this program 
would greatly increase the federal government’s role 
in preschools around the country. 

In addition to SAFRA, several other pending 
bills would significantly increase the federal gov- 
ernment’s role in early childhood education. In the 
House, the Providing Resources Early for Kids Act 
(PRE-K Act) and the Prepare All Kids Act, would 
provide federal grants to states to expand state 
preschool programs. 2 In the Senate, the Ready to 
Learn Act and the Early Education Act of 2009 
would provide matching grants to states to help 
finance universal preschool. In October 2009, 
Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton (D-DC) intro- 
duced H.R. 3782, the Universal Prekindergarten 
and Early Childhood Education Act of 2009, which 
would provide financial incentives to states to 
implement universal preschool for all four-year- 
old children. 

The ultimate goal of the myriad early education 
bills is to guarantee access to publicly subsidized 
preschool for all families. Universal preschool pro- 
vides taxpayer-subsidized preschool to all children 
free of charge regardless of parents’ income. Propo- 
nents argue that universal preschool is necessary to 
ensure that all children are able to attend preschool. 
But statistics show that most American children 
already have access to preschool: More than 80 
percent of four-year-old children are enrolled in 
a preschool program; 3 enrollment of three-year- 
olds and four-year-olds has increased fivefold since 



1964. 4 Moreover, the federal government already 
provides preschool subsidies to low-income chil- 
dren through the Head Start program and other ini- 
tiatives — turning another benefit for universal 
preschool into a new subsidy for middle-class and 
upper-income children. 



Universal preschool would lead to a large-scale 
taxpayer-funded program of questionable value, 
and would ultimately limit choice for families. 



American children are currently well served by 
the existing network of early education and care 
providers. More than three-quarters of children are 
already enrolled in some form of preschool pro- 
gram. Private providers, who make up a substantial 
portion of the preschool market, are in danger of 
being crowded out by a large “free” government 
program and burdensome regulation and certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Demand for a large-scale new government pro- 
gram in early childhood education is not evident. 
Families seem to prefer caring for their children at 
home in their early years. Strong majorities of moth- 
ers indicate that they prefer to stay home when their 
children are young (up to age four); 80 percent of 
mothers who work part-time indicate that is the 
ideal scenario for them. Of all mothers, only 16 per- 
cent with young children prefer full-time work, a 
figure that declined by half from 1997 to 2007. 5 

Policymakers should resist calls for universal 
preschool because it would lead to the creation of a 



1. Robert Tomsho, “Goal of Preschool for All Tests Education System,” The Wall Street Journal, March 24, 2009, at 
http://online.wsj.com/article/SB123785557084820327.html (February 5, 2010). 

2. Universal preschool has not yet been made compulsory in any state. Some critics worry that universal preschool, if 
implemented, could eventually be made compulsory, as is the case with kindergarten in 16 states and the District of 
Columbia. While many states have mandatory kindergarten, which requires school districts to make kindergarten 
available to all children of kindergarten age, other states have compulsory kindergarten-attendance laws, which require a 
child to have completed kindergarten before being admitted to first grade. 

3. Kristin Denton Flanagan and Cameron McPhee, “The Children Born in 2001 at Kindergarten Entry: First Findings from 
the Kindergarten Data Collections of the Early Childhood Fongitudinal Study, Birth Cohort (ECFS-B),” National Center for 
Education Statistics, October 2009, at http://www.nces. ed.gov/pubSearch/pubsinfo. asp?pubid=20 10005 (February 5, 2010). 

4. Current Population Survey, “Table A-2. Percentage of the Population 3 Years Old and Over Enrolled in School, by Age, Sex, 
Race, and Hispanic Origin: October 1947 to 2007,” U.S. Census Bureau, at http://www.census.gov/population/socdemo/school/ 
TableA-2.xls (February 5, 2010). 
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large-scale taxpayer-funded program of question- 
able value, which would ultimately limit choice 
for families. 

Current Spending on 
Early Childhood Education 

Over the past several decades, taxpayer spend- 
ing on preschool programs has increased substan- 
tially. The federal government and the states have 
created and expanded various programs to provide 
access to government-subsidized preschool to mil- 
lions of children. 

Federal Subsidies for Preschool. The federal 
government currently provides significant funding 
for early childhood education through dozens of 
programs administered by multiple agencies; fund- 
ing for these initiatives is set to increase under 
recent legislation. According to the Government 
Accountability Office, there are 69 early education 
and care programs administered by 10 federal 
agencies for children under the age of five. 6 Total 
federal spending on early childhood education and 
care programs reached an estimated $25 billion 
in 2009. 

Head Start is the largest federal early childhood 
education and care program administered by the 
federal government. In 2009, Head Start received 
$9.5 billion in federal appropriations to serve 



approximately 900,000 low-income children. 
Since its inception in 1965, Head Start has cost 
taxpayers more than $167 billion. But despite the 
significant amount of taxpayer dollars that have 
been expended on Head Start, a recently released 
evaluation of the program by the Department of 
Health and Human Services found zero lasting 
benefits for children. 8 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act provides the second largest share of fund- 
ing for early education and child care services to 
young children. 9 Title 1, which provides federal 
funding for low-income school districts, was 
funded at $24.5 billion in 2009. 10 Approximately 2 



Despite the significant amount of taxpayer 
dollars that have been expended on Head Start, 
a recently released evaluation of the program by 
the Department of Health and Human Services 
found zero lasting benefits for children. 



percent of Title I funding supports preschool-age 
children — approximately $490 million. 11 In addi- 
tion to Title I, the Child Care Development Fund 
(CCDF), which received $2 billion through the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) 
of 2009, 12 appropriated $5 billion to states in 2009 



5. Paul Taylor, Cary Funk, and April Clark, “Fewer Mothers Prefer Full-Time Work: From 1997 to 2007,” Pew Research 
Center, July 12, 2007, at http://pewresearch.org/pubs/536/working-women (February 5, 2010). 

6. U.S. Government Accountability Office, “GAO Update on the Number of Prekindergarten Care and Education Programs,” 
GAO-05-678R, June 2, 2005, at http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d05678r.pdf (February 5, 2010). 

7. Dan Lips, “Reforming and Improving Federal Preschool and Child Care Programs Without Increasing the Deficit,” Heritage 
Foundation Backgrounder No. 2297, July 13, 2009, at http://www.heritage.org/Research/Education/bg2297.cfm. 

8. David B. Muhlhausen and Dan Lips, “Head Start Earns an F: No Lasting Impact for Children by First Grade,” Heritage 
Foundation Backgrounder No. 2363, January 21, 2010, at http://www.heritage.org/Research/Education/bg2363.cfm. 

9. Gail McCallion, “Early Childhood Education: Preschool Participation, Program Efficacy, and Federal Policy Issues,” 
Congressional Research Service CRS Report for Congress, RL3 1123, January 24, 2005, at http://assets.opencrs.com/rpts/ 
RL31123_20050124.pdf (February 5, 2010). 

10. U.S. Department of Education, “Improving Basic Programs Operated by Local Educational Agencies (Title I, Part A),” 
September 2008, at http://www.ed.gov/programs/titleiparta/funding.html (February 5, 2010). 

11. Rebecca R. Skinner et ad., “Funding for Education in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (PL. 111-5),” 
Congressional Research Service Report for Congress R40151, April 14, 2009, at http://assets.opencrs.com/rpts/R40151_ 
20090414.pdf (February 5, 2010). 

12. Administration for Children and Families, “American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009,” U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, April 2009, at http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/ccb/law/guidance/current/pi2009-03/ 
pi2009-03.htm (February 5, 2010). 
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to support the child care needs of low-income 
families. 13 The Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA) received $813 million in preschool 
grants through ARRA in 2009. 14 

State Subsidies for Preschool. Along with 
these growing federal subsidies, state government 
spending on preschool has also risen substantially 
in recent years. Total state spending on early edu- 
cation reached $5.2 billion in 2008, an increase of 
approximately 23 percent since 2007. 15 Spending 
per three-year-old and four-year-old child enrolled 
in the states averaged $4,609 in 2008 when all 
sources — such as Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) and other federal contributions — 
are included. 16 Preschool spending varies consid- 
erably by state. While 12 states spend no money 
on early childhood education programs, other 
states, such as New Jersey, which spent nearly 
$1 1,000 per child in 2008, spend heavily on their 
preschool initiatives. 17 

Proponents of new or expanded preschool pro- 
grams argue that children’s early education needs 
are currently not being met. However, a look at 
present preschool enrollment across the country 
calls into question the need for an increased federal 
role in early education, and ultimately, the need for 
universal preschool. 

Enrollment in Preschool and Child Care 

Do American children need a new federal pre- 
school program? A review of available evidence sug- 



gests that a majority of American families already 
have access to preschool or child care coverage for 
their children. 

Preschool enrollment of three-year-old and 
four-year-old children rose from 9.5 percent in 
1964 to nearly 53 percent in 2008. 18 When look- 
ing exclusively at enrollment of four-year-old chil- 
dren, approximately 80 percent were enrolled in 
some form of preschool in 2008. According to a 
survey of early education and child care arrange- 
ments by the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, in 2006, approximately 58 percent of four- 
year-olds were enrolled in center-based care (13 



A majority of American families already have 
access to preschool or child care coverage for 
their children. 



percent of whom were enrolled in Head Start), 13 
percent had home-based or relative care, 8 per- 
cent had non-relative home-based care, and 2 per- 

IQ 1 

cent had multiple arrangements. 

Mothers working full time appear to have ade- 
quate options for the early education and care needs 
of their children. Eighty-nine percent of children of 
full-time working mothers had regular early educa- 
tion or care arrangements in 2005. 20 Furthermore, 
more than 72 percent of children from families with 
incomes below the poverty threshold had regular 
early education or care arrangements. 21 



13. Administration for Children and Families, “Child Care and Development Fund Fact Sheet,” U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, November 2009, at http://www.acj.hhs.gov/programs/ccb/ccdj/factsheet.htm (February 5, 2010). 

14. U.S. Department of Education, “Department of Education Fiscal Year 2010 President’s Request,” June 25, 2009, at 
http://www.ed.gov/about/overview/budget/budgetl0/summary/appendix4.pdj (February 5, 2010). 

15. W Steven Barnett et al, “The State of Preschool 2008,” National Institute for Early Education Research, Rutgers University, 
2009, at http://nieer.org/yearbook/pdj/yearbook.pdj (February 5, 2010). 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Current Population Survey, “Table A-2. Percentage of the Population 3 Years Old and Over Enrolled in School, by Age, 
Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: October 1947 to 2007.” 

19. National Center for Education Statistics, “The Condition of Education 2008,” U.S. Department of Education, NCES 2008-031, 
June 2008, at http://nces.ed.gov/pubs2008/2008031.pdj (February 5, 2010). 

20. Press release, “Nearly Half of Preschoolers Receive Child Care from Relatives,” U.S. Census Bureau, February 28, 2008, at 
http://www.census.gov/Press-Release/www/releases/archives/children/011574.html (February 5, 2010). 
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Four-Year-Olds Supported by Taxpayer-Funded Preschool 
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Taxpayers in most states are 
already heavily subsidizing 
preschool for four-year-old 
children. The National Institute 
for Early Education Research 
estimates that as many as 88 
percent of preschool-age 
children are covered in 
Oklahoma, with most other 
states enrolling a significant 
percentage of four-year-olds 
through taxpayer-financed 
programs. 

Taxpayer-Paid Programs 
for Four- Year-Olds: 

State-run pre-kindergarten 
Head Start 

■ Special education programs 
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Source: W. Steven Barnett et a/., "The State of Preschool 2008,” National Institute for Early Education Research, at http://nieer.org/yearbook/pdf/yearbookpdf 
(February 12,2010) 
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Enrollment in Private Programs. While federal 
and state benefits for preschool are considerable, a 
majority of American children enrolled in preschool 
and day care programs are currently served by pri- 
vate providers. The vast majority (80 percent) of 
four-year-old children enrolled in preschool and 
day care are served by the private sector, 22 with 



Preschool Enrollment on the Rise 



Percentage of 3- and 4-Year-Old Children 
Enrolled in Preschool, 1964-2007 




Source: U.S. Census Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, “Table 
A-2. Percentage of the Population 3 Years Old and Over Enrolled in 
School, by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: October 1 947 to 2007,” 
Current Population Survey, 1 947-2007, at http://www.census.gov/ 
population/socdemo/school/TableA-2.xls (February 1 2, 20 1 0). 
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faith-based providers comprising a substantial share 
of the preschool market. For preschool enrollment 
exclusively in center-based care arrangements, an 
estimated 28 percent takes place in churches, syna- 
gogues, or community centers. 23 

Child Care by Relatives. In 2005, more than 1 1 
million children under the age of five had mothers 
in the workforce. Of these 11 million, 30 percent 
were cared for by a grandparent while their mothers 
were at work. 24 The same year, 89 percent of all 
children under the age of five with working mothers 
had a regular care arrangement. 25 

Head Start Enrollment. While private pro- 
grams, faith-based providers, state-funded pro- 
grams, and at-home care encompass much of the 
preschool market, the federal Head Start program is 
available to families who are unable to pay for care 
themselves, and currently serves nearly 1 million 
preschool-aged children nationally. The federal 
Head Start program began as a modest summer pro- 
gram in 1965, with an enrollment of approximately 
560,000 students and a federal appropriation that 
year of $96 million. 26 By 2010, Head Start enroll- 
ment exceeded 900,000 children and operated at a 
cost of $9 billion per year. Since its inception, Head 
Start has cost taxpayers more than $167 billion. 27 

Unenrolled Children. Increased calls for uni- 
versal preschool from advocacy groups, Members of 
Congress, and the President imply that the current 
network of early education options fails to meet the 
needs of children. However, with more than 80 per- 
cent of four-year-old children enrolled in some form 



21. I bid. 

22. Robert Holland and Don Soifer, “How Sound an Investment? An Analysis of Federal Prekindergarten Proposals,” 

The Lexington Institute, March 2008, at http://www.excelined.org/Docs/2008EIAArchive/Strategies/ 
How%20Sound%20an%20Investment.pdf (February 5, 2010). 

23. Iheoma U. Iruka and Priscilla R. Carver, “Initial Results from the 2005 NHES Early Childhood Program Participation 
Study,” U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NCES 2006-075, 2006, at 
http://nces.ed.gov/pubs2006/2006075.pdf (February 5, 2010) as found in Chester E. Finn, Jr., Reroute the Preschool Juggernaut 
(Stanford, Cal.: Hoover Press, 2009), at http://www.hoover.org/publications/books/onlineMd003827.html (February 5, 2010). 

24. U.S. Census Bureau, “Nearly Half of Preschoolers Receive Child Care from Relatives.” 

25. Ibid. 

26. Administration for Children and Families, “Head Start Program Fact Sheet: Fiscal Year 2008,” U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, June 18, 2008, at http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/ohs/about/fy2008.html (February 5, 2010). 

27. Muhlhausen and Lips, “Head Start Earns an F” 
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of preschool program, fewer than 10 percent are 
left unaccounted for in either state-funded or pri- 
vate programs. 

Labor force participation rates for married moth- 
ers whose youngest child is preschool age show that 
nearly 40 percent were not working in 2005. 28 
While other factors besides maternal preferences 
could explain this low labor force participation rate, 
it has persisted since 2000. Moreover, a 2007 study 
by the Pew Research Center found a significant 
increase during roughly the same time period in the 
number of mothers of children four or younger who 
prefer part-time work or not to work at all. Between 
1997 and 2007, the percentage of women of pre- 
school children who prefer reduced work hours 
rose from 69 percent to 84 percent. The Pew study 
also indicated that mothers who work full time gave 
themselves lower marks for their parenting than 
mothers who stay at home or work only part time. 
This phenomenon strongly suggests a parental pref- 
erence for more time with young children, not for 
additional options for outside care or education. 29 

How Government Preschool 
Crowds Out Private Providers 

Government-funded preschool programs will 
likely crowd out the existing private preschool mar- 
ket in two substantial ways: by creating a large “free” 
taxpayer-funded program with which private pro- 
viders must compete, and by limiting private partic- 
ipation with numerous new rules and regulations. 
These changes to the American preschool system 
would increase costs for taxpayers by encouraging 
more participation in public programs, undermin- 
ing private providers, and thereby reducing Ameri- 
can families’ preschool choices. 

Distorting the Early Education Market with 
“Free” Programs. One potential problem created 
by universal preschool is that the government- 
funded preschools would undercut the private mar- 



ket by giving families subsidized or “free” (taxpayer- 
funded) alternatives to what they currently pay for 
on their own. The more generous a taxpayer-funded 
preschool program becomes, the more difficult it 
will be for private preschools to compete. This will 
likely lead to a substantial crowd-out of private pro- 
viders — which was the case with the introduction of 
highly subsidized child care in Quebec, Canada. 

The Quebec Experience. American preschool 
and child care programs allow for a comparison to 
the Canadian experience with state-funded day 
care. Between 1997 and 2000, the Canadian prov- 
ince of Quebec introduced universally subsidized 
child care available at a rate of $5 per day for par- 
ents, regardless of income. Along with the introduc- 
tion of full-day kindergarten for all five-year-old 
children in 1997, Quebec passed a provision for $5 
per day child care for all four-year-old children. By 
2000, that entitlement had extended to all children 
up to age five. 30 The provision, known as the Que- 
bec Family Policy, is now $7 per day, and is available 
to children irrespective of the employment status of 
their parents. 

Economists Michael Baker, Jonathan Gruber, 
and Kevin Milligan suggested the possibility of a 
crowd-out of private providers resulting from the 
introduction of the universally subsidized program. 
While there was an increase of about 14 percent in 
child-care enrollment, approximately one-third 
appears to be due to parents moving their child 
from informal to formal (subsidized) arrangements. 
Furthermore, many parents who had previously left 
their children in the care of family members or 
friends opted for subsidized child care after the pol- 
icy was implemented. The researchers note, “It is 
possible that publicly provided childcare ‘crowds 
out’ the private provision of care, with no net 
increase in childcare use or labor supply to the mar- 
ket.” 31 The Montreal Gazette picked up on the 
researchers’ findings, writing that the government 



28. Sharon R. Cohany and Emy Sok, “Trends in Labor Force Participation of Married Mothers of Infants,” Monthly Labor Review 
(February 2007), at http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/2007/02/art2jull.pdj (February 5, 2010). 

29. Taylor, Funk, and Clark, “Fewer Mothers Prefer Full-Time Work.” 

30. Michael Baker, Jonathan Gruber, and Kevin Milligan, “Universal Childcare, Maternal Labor Supply, and Family Well- 
Being,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper No. 11832, December 2005, at http:/ lpapers.nber.org/papers/ 
wl 1832 (February 5, 2010). 
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has “squeezed other suppliers of child-care service 
out of the market.” 32 

Before 1997, child care subsidies in Quebec spe- 
cifically targeted low-income families. The Quebec 
Family Policy provided little additional help to low- 
income families — they were already being subsi- 
dized — but provided help to middle-income and 
upper-income families. 33 Approximately 30 percent 
of children in the government day care program 
in 2009 came from families earning more than 
$60,000, and fewer than 10 percent of children 
came from families earning less than $40,000 
annually. 34 Essentially, the policy serves to subsidize 
middle-income and upper-income families with no 
new benefit to low-income parents. 

When the Quebec Family Policy was imple- 
mented it was assumed that much of the cost would 
be recaptured through an increase in maternal labor 
supply. But researchers found that “as a result of this 
large ‘crowd-out,’ the taxes generated by the new 
maternal labor supply fall far short of paying for the 
costs of the increased childcare subsidies.” 35 The 
new tax base generated by mothers entering the 
workforce — many of whom had previously stayed 
at home with their children — failed to pay for the 
cost of the program. The findings show that, in 
absolute terms, “the impact of the program on labor 
supply is only about half as large as the impact of 
the program on childcare utilization.” 36 One reason 
for this could be that women are making use of the 
child care without being in the workforce. 37 

The researchers also found “consistent and 
robust evidence of negative effects of the policy 
change on child outcomes, parenting, and parent 



A new federal program would likely undermine 
the autonomy of private preschools. 



outcomes.” Participating children were found to be 
more hyperactive and aggressive, while parents 
reported worsening interactions with their chil- 
dren. 38 In addition to the questionable benefits pro- 
vided by the Quebec Family Policy program, its 
costs were also wildly underestimated. Today, the 
Quebec program costs $2 billion annually — an 850 
percent increase over 1995-1996 spending. 39 

Government-funded universal preschool will 
put private providers at a disadvantage and will ulti- 
mately limit choice for parents. The experience in 
Quebec with highly subsidized day care suggests 
that large government subsidies serve to undercut 
the private sector while limiting parental choice. 
While competition with “free” government pro- 
grams could crowd out the private sector, govern- 
ment-funded universal preschool is also likely to 
limit participation in the early education market by 
imposing undue regulatory strains on private pre- 
school providers. 

Private Hands Tied by Red Tape 

The legislative proposals under consideration in 
Congress would require participating private pro- 
viders to comply with a number of regulations. In 
this respect, a new federal program would likely 
undermine the autonomy of private preschools. 
Since the subsidized government program would 
offer families a free alternative to purchasing private 
preschool for their children, many private providers 



31. Ibid. 

32. “Quebec’s Unfair Lottery: $7-a-Day Daycare,” The Montreal Gazette, October 15, 2009, at http://www.montrealgazette.com/ 
news/Quebec+unfair+lottery+day care/21 04602/story.html (February 5, 2010). 

33. Baker, Gruber, and Milligan, “Universal Childcare, Maternal Labor Supply and Family Well-Being.” 

34. “Quebec’s Unfair Lottery: $7-a-Day Daycare.” 

35. Baker, Gruber, and Milligan, “Universal Childcare, Maternal Labor Supply and Family Well-Being.” 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 

39. Andrea Mrozek and Rebecca Walberg, “The Cost of a Free Lunch: The Real Costs of the Pascal Early Learning Plan for 
Ontario,” Institute of Marriage and Family Canada, November 2009. 
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would have no choice but to participate in the gov- 
ernment program or go out of business. But partic- 
ipation will come with significant strings, such as 
new licensing and teacher certification require- 
ments, aligned curricula, state standards, and 
potential restrictions on faith-based organizations. 
The following is an overview of the types of regula- 
tions likely to be included in a new federal pre- 
school program. 

Licensing and Certification Requirements. A 

regulatory focus of current legislative proposals 
in Congress is on increasing licensing and certifica- 
tion requirements for early childhood education 
providers. The PRE-K Act, for instance, would 
require preschool instructors to hold a bachelor’s 
degree with certification in early childhood educa- 
tion. 40 About 33 percent of child care workers are 
self-employed, 41 and may not be traditionally 
licensed in early childhood education. Such licens- 
ing and certification requirements could put an 
unnecessary strain on participating private early 
education providers, and the difficulty of returning 
to school to obtain a bachelor’s degree or early 
childhood certification may be prohibitive for many. 

There is also questionable value in requiring 
such time-consuming and expensive credentialing. 
Research has shown that teacher certification has 
little to no impact on student achievement. A 2007 
report published in the journal Child Development 
analyzed seven major studies on the impact of 
credentialing and educational attainment of pre- 
school teachers on early education quality and the 
academic development of children. 2 The report, 
authored by professors from notable universities 
across the country and researchers from private 
organizations and government agencies including 



the U.S. Department of Education and the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
asked whether children enrolled in preschool 
learned more from teachers who hold a bachelor’s 
degree or higher. 

The researchers also examined whether creden- 
tialing was predictive of preschool children’s skills, 
and more specifically, whether teachers with a bach- 
elor’s degree improve program quality and chil- 
dren’s skills. In general, the researchers found no 
link between teachers’ attainment of a bachelor’s 
degree and the academic achievement of preschool 
children or classroom quality. In some instances, the 
research revealed that “more education was associ- 
ated with less positive outcomes.” In fact, one anal- 
ysis in the study found that there was a negative 
impact on the Early Childhood Environment Rating 
Scale (ECERS-R), which examines outcomes, such 
as teacher interactions with the children, children’s 
language reasoning, and program structure, noting 
that “Classrooms where the teacher had a bachelor’s 
degree or more were rated lower on the ECERS-R 
than classrooms where teachers did not have a 
bachelor’s degree.” 43 

The researchers found that three of five studies 
found no association with improved math, pre- 
reading, or language skills. Finally, only one of the 
researchers’ 23 analyses pertaining to the question 
of a teacher’s major and the impact on a child’s aca- 
demic achievement found a significant effect for any 
of the measured outcomes. The report concludes 
that the findings “indicate largely null or contradic- 
tory associations, indicating that policies focused 
solely on increasing teachers’ education will not suf- 
fice for improving classroom quality or maximizing 
children’s academic gains.” 44 



40. “H.R. 702: PRE-K Act, 111th Congress, 2009-2010, GovTrack.us, at http://www.govtrack.us/congress/bill.xpd7bilUhlll-702 
(February 5, 2010). 

41. “Occupational Outlook Handbook: 2010-2011,” United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 
17, 2009, at http://www.bls.gov/oco/ocosl70.htm (February 23, 2010). 

42. Diane M. Early, Kelly L. Maxwell, Margaret Burchinal et al, “Teachers’ Education, Classroom Quality, and Young 
Children’s Academic Skills: Results from Seven Studies of Preschool Programs,” Child Development, 78 (March-April 2007), 
pp. 558-580. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid. 
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Other researchers have questioned the efficacy 
of teacher credentialing in general on children’s 
academic achievement. A 2006 report by the 
Brookings Institution found that “Controlling for 
baseline characteristics of students and comparing 
classrooms within schools, there is no statistically 
significant difference in achievement for students 
assigned to certified and uncertified teachers.” 45 



Researchers have questioned the efficacy of 
teacher credentialing in general on children's 
academic achievement 



Economist Caroline Hoxby conducted a review of 
the relevant research on teacher certification and its 
relationship to student achievement and found that 
“credentials do not explain teacher effects for the 
most part.” 46 Professor emeritus Sam Peavey of the 
University of Illinois reports that “after 50 years of 
research, we have found no significant correlation 
between the requirements for teacher certification 
and the quality of student achievement.” 47 

Nevertheless, preschool advocates are increas- 
ingly supporting the notion that early education 
teachers should hold bachelor’s degrees. 48 Advo- 
cates insist that preschool children need creden- 
tialed early education teachers in order to have a 
robust and effective academic experience. 49 Yet, the 
research shows that credentialing has little to no 
impact on the academic achievement of three-year- 
olds and four-year-olds. Requirements for bachelor’s 
degrees and certification in early childhood educa- 



tion favored by Members of Congress and sup- 
ported by most universal preschool advocates will 
likely yield no positive benefits for preschool chil- 
dren and will only serve to further crowd out the 
private preschool market by burdening providers 
with unnecessary regulations. 

Aligned Curricula and State Standards. 

Several of the major universal preschool bills 
require aligned curricula and standards. The PRE-K 
Act requires states to use “research-based curricula 
that are aligned with State early learning stan- 
dards.” 50 Similarly, the Prepare All Kids Act stipu- 
lates that states must “meet the standards of high 
quality early education,” 51 and the Ready to Learn 
Act goes even further, stating programs must offer a 
“developmentally, culturally, and linguistically 
appropriate curriculum that is aligned with the 
State early learning standards.” 52 Requirements for 
aligned standards and curricula could, in due 
course, diminish the freedom that private providers 
have in directing instruction. 

Regulation of Faith-Based and Church Provid- 
ers. In order to participate in a universal preschool 
program, faith-based providers would have to com- 
ply with new regulations that could undermine 
their autonomy and ultimately limit families’ 
choices. In Georgia, a state that has had universal 
preschool since 1993, faith-based providers have 
had to comply with additional teacher certification 
and continuous reporting to the state in order to 
participate in the Georgia subsidized pre-kindergar- 
ten program. Although faith-based preschool cen- 



45. Robert Gordon, Thomas J. Kane, and Douglas O. Staiger, “Identifying Effective Teachers Using Performance on the Job,” 
The Brookings Institution Hamilton Project, April 2006, at http://www.broohings.edU/papers/2006/-/media/Files/rc/papers/ 
2006l04education_gordonl200604hamdton_l.pdf (February 5, 2010). 

46. Caroline M. Hoxby, “Program Report: Economics of Education,” National Bureau of Economic Research, Fall 2006, 
at http://www.nber.org/reporter/fall06/ (February 16, 2010). 

47. Jeffrey Ware, “Privatizing Teacher Certification,” Mackinac Center for Public Policy, September 12, 2001, at 
http :/ lwww.machinac.org/ article. aspx?ID=37 20 (February 5, 2010). 

48. Early, Maxwell, Burchinal et al., “Teachers’ Education, Classroom Quality, and Young Children’s Academic Skills.” 

49. “ABCs of Pre-K,” pre[k]now, at http://www.prehnow.org/resource/abc/highquality.cfm (February 5, 2010). 

50. “H.R. 702: PRE-K Act,” GovTrack.us. 

51. “H.R. 2184: Prepare All Kids Act of 2009,” 111th Congress, 2009-2010,” GovTrack.us, at http://www.govtrach.us/congress/ 
bill.xpd?bill=hl 1 1-2184 (February 5, 2010). 

52. “S. 240: Ready to Learn Act,” 111th Congress, 2009-2010,” GovTrack.us, at http://www.govtrach.us/congress/ 
bill.xpd?bill=sl 1 1-240 (February 5, 2010). 
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ters are able to receive religious exemptions from 
traditional certification through a state agency, they 
must still be certified by a religious accrediting 
agency and must report such accreditation to the 
state every year. 

The Georgia Department of Early Care and 
Learning requires faith-based and church-based 
providers to be “certified by a state, regional, or 
national accrediting agency for religious educa- 
tional instruction. . .as recognized and approved by 
the department if such accrediting entity uses stan- 
dards that are substantially similar to those estab- 
lished by the department.” 53 Faith-based providers 
and church groups must then submit accreditation 
inspection reports to the department, and the 
department may rescind accreditation if a center 
fails to comply with any of the state’s regulations. 
Finally, a faith-based center granted a religious 
exemption “shall post in a conspicuous place in the 
facility a copy of the exemption granted by the 
department and shall notify the parent and guard- 
ian of each child under the care of the facility in 
writing that the center has been granted an exemp- 
tion from licensure by the department.” 54 

With an estimated 28 percent of center-based 
care taking place in churches and synagogues, uni- 
versal preschool could crowd out a substantial seg- 
ment of the private early education market. For 
participating centers, it is possible that universal 
preschool regulations could threaten the autonomy 
of faith-based and church providers, diminish their 
hiring rights, and restrict religious content. 

Crowd-Out: How It Affects Pre-K Options 

A reduction in private preschool programs, 
including faith-based providers and non-profit pre- 
schools, will result in diminished parental choice 



and control in education. Universal preschool — or, 
as is the case with many of the current proposals in 
Congress, federal grants to supplement state- 
funded preschool — will limit choice for parents 
because it will be difficult for private preschools to 
compete with highly subsidized or free govern- 
ment-supported programs. “The government com- 
petes in the private sector the way an alligator 
competes with a duck,” 55 Representative Mike 
Pence (R-1N) said in a recent an interview about 
health care. 56 The same argument applies to the 
universal preschool debate. 

The current diverse delivery system of preschool 
options is meeting the needs of American families. 
Some preschools offer specialized child develop- 
ment programs like the Montessori or Waldorf edu- 
cational approaches, and many others offer a 
religious environment. A 2001 report on the day 
care and preschool industry in the United States 
concluded that, “The business is just too complex 
and affected by local market conditions to lend itself 
to a cookie cutter approach.” 57 

Little Evidence for the Need for Universal 
Preschool. The available evidence suggests that a 
new federal preschool program is unnecessary. 
More than 80 percent of four-year-olds were 
enrolled in some form of preschool in 2008, and, 
according to the most recent Census Bureau fig- 
ures, 89 percent of children under the age of five 
with working mothers have a regular care arrange- 
ment. The current enrollment figures for young 
children in early education and child care simply 
do no support the notion that there is a need to 
increase access to preschool programs through a 
universal taxpayer- funded system. Current early 
education proposals in Congress represent an 
unnecessary expansion of the federal role in pre- 



53. “Rules for Child Care Learning Centers,” Georgia Department of Early Care and Learning, Chapter 591-1-1, June 12, 
2005, at http://www.decal.state.ga.us/Documents/Child%20Care%20Services/CCS%20Rule%20Book.pdf (February 16, 2010). 

54. Ibid. 

55. “Universal Preschool: A Silver Bullet for Education Reform or a Waste of Money?” Reason Foundation video, at 
http://www.reason.tv/video/show/57 6 .html (February 5, 2010). 

56. “Top of the Ticket — Quote of the Day: Mike Pence on Government Healthcare,” Los Angeles Times, June 14, 2009, at 
http://latimesblogs.latimes.com/washington/2009/06/mike-pence-quote-of-the-day.html (February 5, 2010). 

57. “U.S. Child Day Care Services, Nanny & Au Pair Agencies: An Industry Analysis,” Marketdata Enterprises, Inc., July 2001, 
at http://www.marketdataenterprises.com/sampledaycare.htm (February 5, 2010). 
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school, and will result in further government con- 
trol over education. 

Around 10 percent of three-year-old and four- 
year-old children are considered seriously at risk for 
future educational failure, and are primarily defined 
as children living below 75 percent of the poverty 
line in single-parent families. 58 Many of these chil- 
dren are currently served through the federal Head 
Start program and would benefit more from reforms 
to Head Start, rather than from additional federal 
funding of preschool. But those calling for an 
increased federal role in early education seek 
government-subsidized preschool programs for all 
children, no matter the parents’ income level. 



Mandating expanded access to preschool would 
likely create unnecessary subsidies for the 
middle class and upper class. 



University of California at Berkeley professor Bruce 
Fuller, an advocate for targeted, but not universal, 
preschool, noted that “for middle-class kids the 
quality of preschool centers would have to 
approach a nirvana-like condition to present radi- 
cally richer environments than the majority of 
middle-class homes, or home-based caregivers.” 59 



Expanding access to preschool would likely 
create unnecessary subsidies for middle-class and 
upper-class families, while generating a disincentive 
for parental care-giving. Providing additional gov- 
ernment resources to aid in mothers spending more 
time in the workforce appears to be at odds with 
how many families desire to raise their children. 

Conclusion 

As momentum for universal preschool builds, 
Congress will consider proposals to increase the 
federal role in supporting taxpayer-funded pre- 
school programs. However, the majority of Ameri- 
can preschoolers are already enrolled in some form 
of early education program. Additional federal sub- 
sidies would produce negative effects, such as 
crowding out private providers from the preschool 
market, ultimately limiting choice for parents. Policy- 
makers should recognize that expanding access to 
preschool is unnecessary, provides no new benefits 
to low-income parents, creates a subsidy for mid- 
dle-income and upper-income families, and reduces 
choice for families, while adding to the tax burden 
for Americans. 

— Lindsey M. Burke is a Policy Analyst in the 
Domestic Policy Studies Department at The Heritage 
Foundation. 
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